LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

although heavy rain was more frequent, the fine days
were beyond words delightful. "The morning is,
ah! such a morning as you have never seen; heaven
upon earth for sweetness, freshness, depth upon depth
of unimaginable colour, and a huge silence broken at
this moment only by the far-away murmur of the
Pacific and the rich piping of a single bird." l

The rainfall is said to average about one hundred and
thirty inches during the year, but as five or six inches
fall during a really wet twenty-four hours, it does not
argue many wet days, and, moreover, showers fall
freely during the so-called dry season. The climate, of
course, is not bracing, but it is probably as little debili-
tating as that of any place lying in the same latitude and
no further removed from the sea-level.

There is a total absence of tropical and malarial
fevers, which must be due to the fact that the germ-
bearing mosquito either does not exist, or finds no virus
to convey.2 And this is the more remarkable because
in the western limits of the Pacific the fevers of New
Guinea and New Britain are the deadliest of their kind.

Samoa, in common with the rest of Polynesia, is for-
tunate in this also, that it contains nothing more venom-
ous than a few centipedes, and even these have been
accidentally imported with merchandise.

Stevenson's ordinary manner of life was this: He
would get up at six, or perhaps earlier, and begin work.

1 Vailima Letters, p. 243.

2 If it be the latter reason, it is a strong argument against" labour-
traffic " importing Melanesians impregnated with this poison into dis-
tricts where the inhabitants are healthy.
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